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more than medium height, his strong and handsome features and
broad shfttilders lent considerable dignity and impressiveness to his
general appearance. His conversation was brilliant, and drew to-
wards him a large circle of friends. Among them were several, who
in after years stood with him on the same platform on many an
occasion, and fought under his banner. Young Pherozeshah also
became a favourite with the great educationist who was at the head
of the institution, Sir Alexander Grant. One of the essays written by
him so impressed the latter that it was ordered to be preserved in
the archives of the College from which some devoted disciple may
some day unearth it.
The culture imparted in those days was in many respects sounder,
and took deeper root than modern conditions allow. The pupils were
few and they came closely and directly under the influence of
singularly able and conscientious teachers. Pherozeshah made the
most of his opportunities. In the annual reports which were sent to
his father over the signature of Sir Alexander, his conduct and
progress were described as excellent. He was quick at grasping the
salient points of the subject before him, but avoided the short cuts to
knowledge which such facility often encourages. He belonged to
that somewhat rare type of men in whom great natural advantages
are found allied with a capacity for taking pains.
While tHe cultivation of the mind was promoted in every way,
the development of the body was not neglected. Though little
inclined to any vigorous physical exertion, Pherozeshah was fond of
cricket, and played a great deal of what was then a little known
game. He is said to have played in characteristic fashion, never
knowing when he was defeated. Sir Alexander was himself fond of
the game, and encouraged its pursuit among his pupils. On one
occasion, he even took a team with him to the Deccan, Pherozeshah
forming one of the Eleven. In after years, at College and other
convivial gatherings, when old days were recalled with affection,
Pherozeshah took a whimsical delight in claiming that he was one
of the pioneers of the game, and in disputing with the late Mr. Jam-
setjee Patel, his title as the Father of Indian Cricket, contending that
long before the latter emerged on the scene, he and his contem-
poraries, proud of their bats and stumps which had been made by a